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Sketch from Nature. — By A. F. Bun ner. — Phototype from the Original. 






IV. — BLACK AND WHITE. 




THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SALMAGUNDI SKETCH CLUB, NEW YORK. 

(Opened December 18. Closed January i.) 

HE Exhibition of works in black and white, held annually under the auspices of the Salma- 
gundi Sketch Club, opened this season several weeks earlier than usual, — a change which 
was made necessary by the desire to use the building of the National Academy. The 
increasing demands on the halls of the Academy bear evidence to the rapid growth of art 
in this country, and suggest the necessity that must soon arise for ampler accommodations 
for the numerous exhibitions which crowd the season in New York. In London and Paris 
several exhibitions are held at the same time in different quarters of the city, thus affording 
a longer period for inspection, and better opportunities of comparison, than when several 
societies exhibit successively under the same roof. 

This is the third public exhibition of the Salmagundi. No art association in America has more rapidly won 
success, both in the quality of its work and in the attention wrested from a public so tardy to acknowledge native 
art. Nine years ago Mr. Joseph Hartley started a society with the sole aim of advancing the study of art in black 
and white. But it met with such scant encouragement that the scheme was abandoned after a brief struggle. Six 
years later the attempt was renewed, and this time with unexpected success. The times were more favorable, and 
the artists connected with the movement were men of pluck, energy, and rising talent. The first two exhibitions 
were held in the contracted rooms of Moore's American Art Gallery. The second was so successful that the Club 
felt encouraged to exhibit this winter at the Academy. The result has justified their decision. Over eight hundred 
works were submitted, of which six hundred and forty-two were accepted. The " Private View," as it is curiously 
called, was attended by a large and brilliant company, and the sales of the first evening were nearly equal to the 
total sales at the last exhibition. A touch of originality was shown by the Club in the reception it gave the evening 
previous to the " Private View " to artists and gentlemen of the press, at the rooms of Mr. Sarony, one of the mem- 
bers. A specimen of the invitation cards accompanies this article. 1 Each contained the autograph of one of the 
members, in the form of a drawing in pen and ink, sepia, etc. This really, amounted to distributing among the 
guests several hundred lively and characteristic original sketches. The legend at the head of the invitation is a 
quotation from the Salmagundi Papers, by Washington Irving, from which the Club borrowed its name. Cockloft 
Hall, in Newark, where the scene of these papers is laid, is still standing, although somewhat modernized. It was 
recently the goal of a touching pilgrimage made by a committee of the Club, who surveyed its length and breadth, 
and mourned over the changes which had come over its venerable roof. 

That the society has so rapidly gained in strength, both of membership and production, and has already won 

1 The original was kindly loaned for reproduction by its owner, Mr. A. V. S. Anthony, the well-known engraver. All the invi- 
tations were on tinted drawing-paper, the lettering printed in brown. The brilliant little sketch on Mr Anthony's card, by Mr. 
George Inness, Jr., is washed on in brownish ink, heightened with white. The skilful fac-simile by Mr. C. Mettais, here given, 
necessarily falls short of the original, as it is printed in black only. — Editor. 
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Sketch from Nature. 
By A. F. Buxner.— Phototype from the Original. 
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A View in Shantytown, New York City. 
By A. Erxleben. — Phototype tfrom the Original. 



a solid foothold in public esteem, is one of the most encouraging signs of the times. For there is no arMhat so 
directly appeals to a cultured imagination as " black and white." In that simple medium the child scrawls its first 
artistic yearnings ; but with the same means, also, the highest art feeling improvises its inspirations. An imagina- 
tive people find pleasure in simple form without color, or in the mystery of chiaroscuro, which suggests such an 
inexhaustible imagery. The child enjoys it, because its fancy is yet vivid, and magically realizes what it sees ; the 
mature mind enjoys it likewise, if religion or race have kept his imagination active. But he whose imagination has 
been dulled by adverse social influences sees little to admire in suggestive art. He wants nothing to be left to the 
imagination ; he has no inclination to exercise his wits before a work of art. He asks that it shall be finished ad 
unguent; anything less seems to him indicative of indolence or ignorance in the artist, and the demands which 
such a work make on his own mental activity greatly depreciate its value in his eyes. It is for this reason, we 
think, that black and white art has been so little appreciated in this country until recently. 

But happily the vast art impulse of the past ten years is at last felt in this department. Since the establishment 
of the American Water-Color Society no event of greater significance has occurred in the American art world than 
this Exhibition of the Salmagundi Club at the Academy. That it was possible to bring together such an exhibition 
is due in part to the rapid improvement of book and magazine illustration, but more to the recent diffusion of 
public art education in the schools, the importation of works of art from abroad, the establishment of museums and 
clubs, and even to the popularity of the much despised chromo. By these various agencies the artistic sentiment 
has been developed. It is not so much an historic knowledge of art growth which enables one to feel the artistic 
character of a work as the aesthetic perception of beauty, which is quite distinct from a mere grasp of certain facts. 
Both are essential in art criticism, but for the development of a school of art the existence of the latter in a com- 
munity is far more important. It is the growth of such a sentiment among our people that has made it possible 
for the Salmagundi Club to win such rapid recognition. 

The hanging committee of the present Exhibition has executed its difficult task with excellent judgment. It 
is to be regretted, however, that - two or three works are on the line which might far better have been placed as 
near the ceiling as possible, or shown the door. If about seventy-five drawings of excessive mediocrity had been 
excluded, the general average, which even so is excellent, would have been considerably improved. They may 
pass, perhaps, as foils to set off more meritorious works ; but there never will be a very high standard of art in this 
country until our exhibitions are more thoroughly weeded. 
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A Leaf from a Sketch-Book. 

By ' ! Champ." 

Phototype from the Original. 




The Exhibition has been so arranged as to convey 
much valuable instruction, as well as entertainment. It 
includes specimens of pencil, charcoal, chalk, and pen- 
and-ink drawings, washes in sepia and India ink, mono- 
chromes in oil, etchings, wood and steel engravings, and 
sculptures, — as great a variety in methods of execution 
as can well be asked for. Instruction is further afforded 
by separate exhibitions of the tools and materials em- 
ployed in etching, wood-engraving, heliotype printing, 
and in the reproductive processes developed by Mr. 
Benjamin Day. Special rooms are devoted to the etch- 
ings and wood engravings. An American may walk 
through them, and be inspired with just pride ; for cer- 
tainly no nation has ever in so short a period made 
greater strides in art than we have made in the two arts 
just named. It is but a few years since the Etching Club 
was established in New York, and now one looks amazed 
at such plates as Farrer's On the Hillside, Parrish's 
Shepherds Christmas Eve, and the works of Colman, 
Schorl, Mrs. Merritt, Thomas Moran, and other success- 
ful etchers, whose productions are already familiar to the 
readers of the Review, But the list of names to be in- 
cluded in The Works of the American Artists is still 
far from being exhausted, and even this Exhibition, al- 
though several of our best and most promising etchers 
are not represented in it, offers excellent material for ad- 
ditional chapters. While, however, we thus fully appre- 
ciate the work done by our artists, — work that equals 
much of the most valued done abroad, and that can be 
successfully produced only by the most sensitively artistic 
natures, — it will be the part of wisdom to recognize that 
still better and greater work has yet to be done, and 
that we must not rest on our laurels in the belief that we 
have reached the pinnacle. 

In the department of wood-engraving, on the con- 
trary, we may safely claim that the finest specimens this 
art has yet produced are the outgrowth of American soil. 
The selection shown at this Exhibition, 
chiefly from cuts in our leading periodicals, 
is excellent, and fairly challenges the world's 
applause. We can only call attention to 
such typical specimens as the masterly en- 
gravings of "Cole ; the Washington, by 
Smith wick and French ; the New Eng- 
land Coast of R. Swain Gifford, engraved 
by Davis, an extraordinary bit of work ; 
and the proofs of the delicately executed, 
yet strong, cuts by Hoskin. Much of the 
other work shown, by Linton, Kruell, Jueng- 
ling, Miller, etc., is not new to the readers of 
the Review, or of Scribner's and Harper's, * 
and need not, therefore, be specially dwelt 
upon. 

Our space allows only brief mention of 
the most salient features of the remaining 
divisions of the Exhibition. Some of the 
most characteristic and artistic work shown 
is to be found among the pen-and-ink 
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A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

By George W. Maynard. — Phototype from a Sketch by the Artist. 

The Original in the Possession of Mr. John A. Lowell. 
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sketches. Allied to etching, pen-and-ink requires both firmness and delicacy of touch, and a definite knowledge 
of what one is to do. Mr. William M. Chase is represented by a number of excellent and dashing study heads, 
which are reproduced in another part of this number of the Review. Diametrically opposed to his breadth of 
style is the delicately executed work of Mr. Von Hoesslin, in the same medium. Messrs. A. F. Kust and Arthur 
Quartley send creditable pen-and-ink sketches, and Mr. Bunner shows a fine feeling for the picturesque in a 
number of landscape sketches. Mr. Benoni Irwin, in his architectural pen drawings, evinces a possible talent for 
etching buildings which is quite rare among us. 

Spirited pencil sketches by Mr. J. W. Champney (" Champ ") and Mr. J. F. Murphy are among the best 
things of the Exhibition. The former has also some studies in black chalk, one of which, a Study Head, is 
reproduced herewith. The pencil Sketch in Shantytown, also reproduced with this notice, is by Mr. A. 
Erxleben, a Munich artist of the old school, long domiciled in New York. The reproduction suffers from the lack 
of the " coffee tints " in the original. 

In charcoal, Mr. Kruseman Van Elten's Coming- Storm demands especial mention, not only for being very 
clever, but because it appears to us to indicate certain excellences sometimes wanting in his oil paintings ; and 
we may say the same of Mr. Charles H. Miller's The Old Homestead, and the Adirondack Sketches by Mr. W. 
S. Macy. Several admirable chalk drawings by Mr. Shirlaw, studies for the decorative friezes lately painted by him, 
also merit careful attention. 

A large number of the works shown are executed in oil, that is, with black and white pigments on canvas. 
While no precise rules can be prescribed in this art, we have an instinctive feeling that this medium is not adapted 
to such a purpose, as it does not afford full opportunity for the sketchy effects so readily obtained by pencil, pen, 
charcoal, or sepia. But, this objection aside, we can frankly concede fine results to some of these monochromatic 
oils. Among them we note Mr. Wordsworth Thompson's vivid character sketch, How lucky I thought of my 
Umbrella, and Mr. M. J. Burns's Close Hauled. Mr. Burns, one of whose pen-and-ink sketches is here given, 
is one of our younger artists, but at the same time one of the most promising. A consummate draughtsman, his 
genius — for we can call it nothing else — has inclined him to a class of subjects often attempted in Europe, but 
rarely treated here. In his pictures we have vivid representations of the sweeping surges of the Atlantic, storm- 
beaten rocks of the New England shore, and weather-worn fishing-schooners, combined with graphic portraitures 
of the sturdy old salts who wrest a hard-won livelihood from the remorseless sea. Mr. G. W. Edwards contrib- 
utes two excellent marines, which suggest, however, that he is more influenced by admiration for one of our well- 
known coast painters than is good for one of his natural ability. A Gale on the Jersey Coast, by Mr. H. C. 
Smith, is a grand composition, and distances anything we have ever before seen from his brush. Mr. J. F. Mur- 
phy, again, as last year, sends a number of his delicate and poetical landscape sketches. 

The plastic art of the Exhibition includes two vases by Mr. Charles Volkmar (who figures also among the 
etchers), agreeably decorated in the famous Limoges style, a strong portrait bust by Calverly, several charming busts 
of children by J. S. Hartley, and striking medallion portraits by O'Donovan, Warner, and St. Gaudens. 

A general survey of the Exhibition confirms the opinion, whiqh we have already expressed elsewhere, that the 
sentiment of the country has thus far found its most complete expression in black and white. In this, more than 
in any other field, have our artists combined feeling with technical excellence. But for this very reason we also 
find in this Exhibition an approach to a standard by which to discover the most glaring deficiencies of American 
art. Of these the most prominent is poverty of imagination. Our book illustrators have apparently succeeded so 
well, because the subjects, together with their details, were furnished to them, and with the aid of good models 
they have thus been enabled to construct pleasing compositions. But when they draw upon their own resources, 
their weakness becomes apparent. From the same cause proceeds also feebleness of composition. A strongly 
imaginative artist teems with ideas of his own ; when an idea has taken hold of his mind, it affects him so 
powerfully that he sees it continually as his one object while he is at work ; every detail, whether of light and 
shade, or of form, or of color, is either sacrificed or subordinated to the central idea of the picture. This is where 
many of our leading artists fail. The fact becomes evident, if we examine some of the excellent illustrations con- 
tributed by Mr. E. A. Abbey. Inspired by original talent and a prolific fancy, we yet. fear that he is falling into 
mannerism, before he has fully acquired the principles of composition. This, as a matter of course, is less apparent 
in his single figures than in his elaborate groups. The light and shade in these, instead of being powerfully massed, 
so as to help the motive of the picture, is distributed in meaningless patches, which distract the attention and 
greatly reduce the intended effect. It is the presence of an unaided creative fancy, and the absence of the defects 
just noted, that cause us to speak with special pleasure of such works as Mr. G. W. Maynard's Midsummer 
Night's Dream and Mr. T. W. Dewing's Toutzg Dancing Girls, The latter, one of the choicest bits in these 
galleries, represents two nude sitting figures, whose lyres are flung on the grass beside them. In Mr. Dewing's 
pictures we find a fervid imagination, accompanied by a poetic fancy, aided in its utterance by technical skill, and 
above all else by subtle harmony of composition. 

S. G. W. Benjamin. 
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